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of his prose as 'pearls scattered,' and his poetry as 'pearls
set in order;' while Riyazi talks of his poetic genius embracing
a thousand virgin fancies.

But cAli, who writes with a curious bias against Jacfer,
will allow nothing of this, and girds at those critics who
have spoken well of the Nishanji's work, charging them with
looking at the poet's high position rather than at the real
quality of his writings. He describes Jacfer as a man of
fortune whose reputation is above his deserts, though he
allows that he was skilled and learned up to the highest
point reached in his time. This critic further avers that he
has not found one original point in all Jacfer's writings, and
that the best thing he ever did is that opening couplet of
the Persian qasida he presented to Selim on his accession,
but that even that is not original. He then upbraids him
for not having done at least one piece of good work when
he enjoyed so many advantages for so long a time. In
speaking in this way, cAlf is unjust; Jacfer was not an inspired
poet, but he was at least as graceful and successful a writer
as many of those for whom that critic has nothing but praise.

It may be noted that, like Ahmed Pasha, Jacfer Chelebi
used his own name unmodified in place of a makhlas or
pen-name.

The following poems are from Jacfer's Diwan. The first
is an extract of a few couplets from his Spring Qasida.

From the Spring Qasfcla. [133]

Lo the radiant beauty-tulip dons her shift of rosy hue,

And with silver studs adorn it 1 blight and sheen the drops of dew. a

1  i. e.  the bright  red  shift  (corolla)  of the tulip which is compared to a
gaily dressed beauty.

2  Here  by  the  combination  of metaphor and personification desciibed on
p.   63   n.   i,  the  dewdrops  are  piebented at once as bilver atudb and as the
tire-women who fasten these in the beauty's red shift.